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’ WHAT. HAPPENED. “WHEN THE. WORLD SHOOK 





A Romance of Adventare: in Which Rider | 
Haggard Quite Outdoes Himself—Latest 
Fiction by E. F. Benson, Viola Meynell, 
Upton Sinclair, and Others 


WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK. By H:; Rider 
hae Longmans, Green 
PEAKING quite soberly and without 
exaggeration, this story of “ When 

the World Shook’ is an amazing 
novel. Amazing in its imaginative 
quality, its romance, the splendor of its 
descriptions, doubly amazing when one re- 
members that it is the successor to a long 


series of colorful tales of adventure in sav- . 


age or extraordinary lands. But we frank- 
ly admit that, in our opinion at least, Rider 
Haggard has never conceived and placed 
before our eyes any pictures more thrilling 
¢@r more impressive than are contained in 
this latest book of his. It isa strange and 
wonderful country indeed, this island to 
which he takes us, a veritable region of 
marvels, whose magnificent climax comes 
t that really superb account of the descent 
inte the bowels of the earth, and of what 
happened there. Down in the great cavern 
which the adventurers finally reached, that 
cavern so vast that human eyes could not 
fathom its. extent, so beautifully yet so 
weirdly lighted, was a place meet for that 
wonder of wonders which presently came 
whirling and swaying through it, that won- 
Ger of wonders which was the balance of 
the world, . 

Allan Quatermain does not appear in 
this story, the narrator of which is one 
Humphrey Arbuthnot, a wealthy English- 
man. After the death of his deeply be- 
loved wife Natalie, Arbuthnot, accompanied 
by two intimate friends—Bastin, a clergy- 
man of the most devout, not to say credu- 
lous, type, and Bickley, a surgeon and a 
rampant agnostic, as narrow-minded in one 


way as Bastin is in another—went for a }- 


yachting trip, intending to visit the various 
South Sea islands. With them went—and 
very fortunately, as-it presently turned out 
—a little spaniel named Tommy, which had 
“been a great pet of Arbuthnot’s dead wife, 
and devotedly attached to its mistress. On 
the voyage certain curious things hap- 
pened; then came a fearful storm, before 
which the yacht was driven_helplessly on 


and on, whither no one knew. At last, | 


however, the sun shone once more; and, 
those who had given themselves up for 
@rowned found themselves on an island, 
which, as they presently learned, was 
called Oroféna. There for a time they 
Gwelt in peace, thanks in gréat measure to 
the surgical and medical skill of Bickley, 
‘until Bastin’s energetic efforts to convert 
the natives, who were all worshippers of a 
god whom they’ called Oro, began to meet 
with = success which enraged the native 
Whereupon the three friends, still 

bearing with them the little dog Tommy, 
fled to a certain mysterious place which 
théy had long wished to visit, but whereon 
mo one, not even the head priest himself, 
was allowed to set foot. And there they en- 
countered adventures strange and wonder- 
fal, as strange and wonderful as ever be- 
fell our dear old friend Allan Quatermain. ~ 
And marvelous as those adventures are 
we who read of them believe while read- 
ing every word ef their history. Rider 
Haggard has a wondeful instinct ‘for’ just 
how much and how little to explain, He 
leads ws on so cleverly, step by step, that 


Tai at i sch, he | 


-For those who are busy anywhere, \in this 


r ¢nan. He had learned how to’ be blind and 





SIR ARTHUR PEARSON DESCRIBESTHE 








Perbaps the convincing quality of the 
narrative is due as much to the humanness 
of the persons involved as to the vividness 
of the descriptions, admirable as these are. 
Bastin and Bickley are real people, and 
their disputes are most amusing. We know 
Marama, and even the fear- 
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was about 14. ‘Then= some years later, 
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GREAT VICTORY WON OVER BLINDNESS . 


VICTORY OVER BLINDNESS. How It W: 
Be See Men ot. Duncans sed 
Pearson, Bart. Mlustrated. ” New Aton 

George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

ALIBAN is forever overmatched by 
Prospero and the forces of help and 
‘healing in human nature are 
greater than the forces of injury 
and destruction, If it were not so the race 
would long ago have disappeared from the 
earth. The forces of destruction gain the 
upper hand sometimes, as when with hor- 
ror and dismay we watched their progress 
during the war. But now it is possible to 
gee more clearly what the powers of help- 
fulness were doing at the same time and to 
gtudy their. growing ‘strength and. influ- 
wnee: ‘Sir Arthur Pearson's book telis the. 
story of So eee a es 
a story so wonderful in 


country or elsewhere, in the work of miti< 
gating the fate of blinded -men, -women, 
and children the book will be invaluable. 


@ busy,. successful and influential 
life as proprietor of the Daily Express, the 
Morning and the .Evening Standard of 
London and of a chain of daily newspapers 
throughout England, began to lose his 
sight a few years before the breaking out 
of the war and by the time the first men 
blinded in battle were sent home from Bel- 
gium and France he had not only bécome 
totally blind himself but had made and won 
his own struggle with all< the forces, of 
@oubt and despair that attack the sightless 


was eager to_show these blinded men* how 
they. could’ still lead -normal,, active, use+ 
ful, - 





*" already learned. to be blind and had te- 
} arora F ene 2c Sayoud 
stiltin in the 








Pendeite they had thought fate had made 
The, heck Solis hale considerable detail 


‘blinded men and‘ relate their success in 


their 

place where they “*have learned to be 
blind.” The story of St. Dunstan's itself 
of interest, for it was built by that 


house ‘itself, and as the work grew |, 


@ help aunth: Sealant othr Rounes Wear DP 









_careers after they. leave. the | time 


<3 Breed yengers indoors and enue, 


tions that dozens-of men have gone. from 
‘his establishment to their old places as 
Private secretaries or have foupd new 
ones, and all of them have met every stan- 
Gard required: Some of them now earn 
higher salaries than they did before they 
were blinded—a fact ‘which gives body to 
Sir ‘Arthur’s contention that © theré~ are 
sorné important advantages in being blind, 
since it compels hini who is thus handi- 
capped to develop faculties that otherwise 


* quent darices are held; they even had; with © 

the greatest enjoymeiit, a fancy dress ball: . 
Pe ses and swim and wrestle, | attend 
theatres, organize concerts among them.” 
selves, play chess and cards and dominoes, _ 








importanee, and they stopped when Archie 
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calling itself Martin and manquerading as 
Martin, Archie should have been deceived. 
At any rate, deceived he was; the fiendish 
visitor taught him ‘richly to enjoy "’ 
without shame various pleasures of a kind 
from which he had hitherto shrunk, and to 
delight in and to feel intensely “ the call of 
putrefaction and decay.” So Archie rapid- 
ly became utterly demoralized. He en- 
couraged his already drunken father to 
drink stil] more heavily, he was rude to his 
eld nurse, snubbed his patriotic servant, 
and altogether behaved very badly indeed. 
Finally, he would have died in this unhal- 
lowed condition had it not been for Jessie, 
the plain and devoted sister of the fair and 
false Helena. Jessie did not, on general 
principles, approve of cultivating occult 
powers, and bade Archie beware of his, 
but when he was in danger she stared 
down the evil spirit anc defeated it utterly 
by the simple mieans of not taking “ her 
gaze from those awful eyes that sometimes 
smiled, sometimes blazed with hate.’’ And 
of course after she had done all this for 
him, Archie could not but offer her his 
heart and hand, though with an abrupt- 
ness which may have indicated sudden con- 
version, but seems rather to imply a desire 
on the part of the author to end an already 
extremely long novel. 

To speak truth, it is difficult to take this 
last book of Mr. Benson's very seriously, 
The picture of child-life with which it 
opens is charming. Archie's ideas, his re- 
lations to his mother, his father, and his 
devoted nurse Blessington are admirably 
handled, and such incidents as the episode 
of the tiger-skin show him as a real little 
boy, full of’ such fancies as possess ali 
imaginative children. Many of the very 
Bumerous descriptions of scenery, too, are 
very lovely. The tale moves from Eng- 
land to Switzerland, then to Italy, and 
back again to England, and each place in 
which Archie sojourns is delineated with 
care and much detail. We see the lovely 
English Spring. when “a -purplish mist 
hung over the birch trees, and seon it 
changed to a mist of green as the buds ex- 
panded.” Switzerland, too, we see in 
Spring as well as in Winter, and there are 
delightful water-color studies of the Cas- 
tello at Silorno, the harbor there, and the 
sea in which Archie so loved toswim. The 
book is written in Mr. Benson's easy, flow- 
ing style—in this instance somewhat too 
copiously flowing—and Helena, who is in 
gome way more than a little like the 
heroine of “ The Climber,” is a real and a 
cleverly drawn character. Her plans and 
her manoeuvres are deftly handled, and she 
is by all odds the most interesting person 
in a book which is without any of those 
delightful, serio-comic characters, like the 
Canon in “ Sheaves ” or the patience-play- 
ing lady of “ Arundel,” for instance, whom 
Mr. Benson portrays so very well. But the 
natural side of the story is alight, and 
based upon a threadbare plot, while the 
supernatural is neither thrilling nor im- 
pressive. The first couple of communica- 
tions from Martin are convincing, and one 
is led to expect a good deal. Somehow, the 
expectations fail to materialize, and when 
the spirit of incarnate evil appears in the 
guise of Martin it fails either to awe or 
greatly to repel the reader. Mr. Benson 
has written some very good novels; no 
writer, however, can be expec to 
measure up to his own highest standards, 
especially when he is so very prolific as is 
Mr. Benson. And “ Across the 
though by no means without merit, ranks a 
long way below such books as, for ex- 
ample, “ The Climber” or “ Sheaves.” 


JIMMIE HIGGINS 


JIMMIE HIGGINS. A story. By Upton 
Sinclair, author ll > Jungle,” we ene 
Journal of Arth Sterling.” “ King 
Coal,” “ The Profits of Religion,"’ rod 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 

N his latest book Mr. Sinclair tries to 
show the reactions of the war on @ 
dyed-in-the-wool Socialist, buffeted by 

fortune since his earliest infancy, but 

clinging dog-like to the tenets of Socialism. 

Misled at first by the plausibilities of Ger- 

man propagandists, he mixes with them 

unwittingly and is haled before the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice, 

but is’ discharged with a warning as a 

harmless ‘* boob.”’ 

Embittered and discouraged by the loss 
of his wife and children, all blown to pieces 
in the explosion of a munition factory near 
their home, Jimmie takes to the road as a 
hobo and is in a fair way te becoming an 
out-and-out anarchist, with his hand 
raised against everything representing de- 
cency, law and order. But the spirit 
moves him irresistibly to volunteer his 
services in the war as an expert mechanic. 
The transport taking him te Europe is 
blown up by a U-boat, he has an enfer- 
taining conversation in an Engtish hospital 
with King George V., whom he cheerfully 
addresses as ‘‘ Mr. King *’ and tries to win 
over to Socialism, and then, after doing 
yeoman service in helping smash the Ger- 
man advance at Chateau-Thierry, Jimmie 
is attached to the American troops sent to 
fight the Bolsheviki around Archangel. 

Thus far the reader, though rather be- 
wildered as to exactly what the author is 
driving at on account of the tw of 
his style, is rather favorably 
toward Jimmie and Mr. Sinclair But ae 
the latter gets his héro to Archangel he 
utterly violates the license allowable to a 
writer of fiction. 


fe ubjected to the most atrocious tentenan 





depicted by Mr. Sinclair quite as 
were everyday occurrences 
ican Army. The disguise of 
at best all through the book- 
clair is always a propagandist 
novelist second—is thrown away 
pletely, and the author 
cuses men in our army of being versed 
all the refinements of hideous torture, as 
fiends worthy of the Spanish 

Jimmie Higgins's limbs are twisted and 
wrenched, he is strung up by the 
he gets the ‘“* water 


Leavenworth régime." Refusing to reveal 
his Bolshevist accomplices, Jimmie’s agony 
continues day after day until finally he 
goes stark mad. 

Mr. Sinclair should produce the evidence 
upon which he bases his astounding accu- 
sations, if he has ony: If he has simply 
written on héarsay 


te censure but to punishment, 
SECOND MARRIAGE 


N 
ee a ee 

STORY of the remote fen country ef 

England is presented by Viola Meynell 

in her new novel entitled ‘‘ Second 
Marriage.’’ The plet of the story centres 
about a family by the name of Glimoaur, 
who owned a large farm at the edge of 
Skirth Fen, and were somewhat more pros- 
perous than the majority of their neighbors 
and -relations. This family consisted of 
father, mother, and three daughters, Is- 
may, Rose, and Esther. The love stories 
of these three daughters, and more partic- 
ularly of Ismay and Rose, make up the 
book. When it epens, Ismay has just mar- 
ried an enormously rich man and left the 
fen, and for a time the tale-is concerned 
Principally with Rose, whose character is 
well described. She was an imitative 
young woman, who had “ nothing within 
her,’’ and was entirely dependent on outside 
stimulus. Moreover, she was quite reafy 
to fall in love with any man whe made 
love to her, and fali out of love with him se 
soon as she ceased to see him. Finally 
she marries the third whom she has loved, 
and, being always with him, remains ée- 
voted to him. Ismay herself does not ap- 
pear until about midway in the book, when 
after her husband's death she returns 
home. She is marvelously beautiful; “‘ the 
radiant sight of her face left the observer 
feeling wistfully aloof from her and her 
world, not able to approach sufficiently 
near even for his admiration to matter.’’ 
Being so beautiful, she did not need to be 
intelligent; and she wasn’t. She “ was 
used to not always understanding people,”’ 
and, being extremely good, was given to 
remarking sententiously, ‘‘ We should al- 
ways do right."" Though her husband had 
been madly in love with her, she had not 
cared much for him, but used to turn “* her 
cold and simple look toward all that was 
lavished on her.’* However, she presently 
becume desperately infatuated with Arnold 
Glimour, a distant 
younger than herself, and made no p 
tense whatever of hiding her ES 

Of the great fortune owned 
band she had inherited only 
sand pounds; he had left her 
this because he knew that it 
larly acceptable ’’ to her to 
possessions.”” This eager Re 
Arnold for the building of 
whereby he hoped to , Ra dy the 
having promised it to her sisters. 
clared, however, that the pump 
needed 


attention very firmly, perhaps because 
the shifting of the centre = interest from 
one character occurs 
about midway in the bea 


THE SWALLOW 


THE SWALLOW. By Ruth Dunbar. New 

York: Bont & Liveright. $1.50. 

ISS DUNBAR’S novel Is, as the sub- 
M title tells us, based upon the actual 
experiences of one of the survivors 
of the famous Lafayette Escadrille. And 
in a day when we may well have wearied 
of books of personal experience in the war 
—there have been so many in the last four 
years!—it comes to us with a freshness, a 
vividness, a distinction all its own. ‘‘ The 
Swallow "’ is a strong and moving human 
story; and, aithough it is a war story and 
a good on¢, its interest and value are not 
mere matters of ‘* timeliness.’’ 

The *‘ Swallow ’’ of the excellent title is 
a young American who determined, away 
back in 1914, to get into the war. It was 
the next year before he was able to work 
his way to England on a mule boat, and 
when he left home he summed up the rea- 
sons for-his feeling that he “* had to go.” 
He answered the question “ why?" 
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The Four Horsemen 


of the Apocalypse 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF MODERN TIMES BY 
THE GREAT SPANISH NOVELIST BLASCO IBANEZ 


Blood and Sand 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL OF THE NATIONAL SPORT 
OF SPAIN, BULL-FIGHTING, BY BLASCO IBANEZ 


The Shadow of the 
Cathedr al With a Foreword by 


W. D. HOWELLS 


PROBABLY THE FINEST NOVEL BY BLASCO IBANEZ 
The Fruit 
of the Vine 


A STRONG NOVEL OF THE WINE CELLARS OF 
SPAIN. Ready June 12. By BLASCO IBANEZ. 


In preparation--Mare Neostrum-——(Our Sea) 
saci. E.P. DUTTON & CO. “csc 
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By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


**One of the very best of Mr. Oppenhe m’s novels.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Mr. eee has written a most original and engaging 
tale.” » OP iladelphia Press. 


“Mr. Oppenheim’s reader is never disappointed.’’--New York 
Sun. 


“One of Mr. Oppenheim’s most engaging stories.’’-Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. 
“The novel possesses every quality that goes to make a 
corking story.’--Boston Globe. 

With four illustrations by Will Grefe. $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers _ BOSTON 
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RICKENBACKER 


America’s Greatest Ace tells 
America’s greatest story in~- 


FIGHTING THe FLYING CIRCUS 


“The most and satisfying marrative of a war aviator that has 
yet appeared."—NV. Y. Sun. 


At all book shops 








STOKES, Publisher 








By BRIG. GEN’L A. W. CATLIN, U. S. M. C. 


‘‘With the Help of God 


and a Few Marines” 


“It belongs right up in the front of all war books,” says 
The New York Sum. Written by the commander of the 
Sixth Reg’t at Belleau Wood. Vivid, terse, direct. Net, $/.50 








“The best love story of many sea- 
sons. . For its pure, high inspi- 
rational note it has few equals—and 
it's a mighty fine - ningars 
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¢€ Continued from Preceding Page) 
preed. I did not know then how the 
values would shift. : 

he whole story is indeed a record of 
"net being = quitter.” Richard Byré 
‘waited in unspeakable “ quarters ” in New 
Orfeans to get a job as a muleteer; he took 
pare of mules through days of seasickness, 
Tough treatment, dirt; when he got ts 
Lendon he nearly starved until he got a 
job at Harrod’s, and all his efforts to “‘ get 
into the war’ were vain; it was through 
lis invincible determination that he did 
* get in” at last, but that was only as an 
ambulance driver; he wasn’t content until 
he was accepted as an aviator in the 


That is, of course, little more than the 
beginning of the story. Richard Byrd be- 
‘The Swallow,’ and meets “* the 
Stormy Petrel,’’ the clear-eyed, merry, ca- 
pable Irish nurse who makes the coquetries 
of the silly little girl who has treated 
™ Dicky’ so tadly at home seem sud- 
Genly as unattractive as they are selfish 
insincere. He flies for a while; and 
ene day when he is over the Ger 


BRE 


is the novel's high point dramati- 
cally, when the aviator, wounded, dazed, 
suffering, forces himself to keep at his ma- 
to get it back to the French lines, 
be a quitter at the end. It ds the 
point when Richard Byrd grows up, and 
the values of his boyish creed shift. It 
brings him the Medaille Militaire and the 
Crotx de Guerre, and it brings him nearty 
two years of acute physical torture. The 
piety ae Sas eatin. of the violent and 


Th 


in large 
crete things. The French evacuation hos- 
where Byrd endured all the agonies 
dirt, horror, and negiect that must re- 
sult from jent time, and per- 
; the treatment in the 
Paris, with the Carrel irriga- 
tion of his wound; the incident of the 
aviator who sacrifices his life to 
oranges to his wounded comrade, the 
gs of war and hospital—all these 
are vivid memories when the book is 


, himself. After a year 
and a half in hospital when recovery was 
still far away, he says: 


Meanwhile, what of the vision which 
I have called life’s high gift, to the 
severely wounded? It did not always 
burn steadily ahead-of me. That was 
too much to expect. There were days 
when, pulled down by bitter undertows 
of pain, I longed again for. death. 
There were days when the vision flick- 
ered dimly. Yet it was there. I could 
always come back to it. Each time 
that I came back I felt more sure of it. 


Miss Dunbar writes simply, but with oc- 
casional telling phrase and figure. She is 
neither overiavish of war's horrors, nor 
afraid to make them plain. There are 
numerous merry. bits in the book, too, as 

’s examination for aviation, and 
of his muleteer experiences; and 
there is both charm and tenderness in the 
novel" 8 love story. 

*The Swallow ’’ is a first novel. As 
such is it both an achievement and a 
promise. 


THE HILLS OF DESIRE 


THE HILIS OF DESIRE. By Riteré Ap 
merie Maher. Macmillan Company. $1.50 


MILD and pleasant little story for 

the most part, though one which be- 

gins and ends on a note of mele 
drama, is Richard Aumerle Maher’s tale 
ef ** The Hills of Desire.’” Augusta Wil- 
ding, the heroine, is a girl ‘‘ just a year 
out of Julia Richman High School,”’ and 
the tale begins with an accident to Au- 
gusta’s mother, which results most tragi- 
cally. However, it also brings about Au- 
gusta’s marriage to a young newspaper 
reporter with novelistic ambitions, named 
Jimmie Wardwell. Jimmie develops incip- 
fent tuberculosis of the lungs and is or- 
dered to leave the city, but as neither he 
nor Augusta has any money the situation 
is difficult. Augusta, however, is a young 
woman of resource. She hires a gypsy 
wagon, buys an old and intelligent horse 
which she and Jimmie name Donavan, and 
off with her young husband to try the 
life of the open road. 

Of course they have various adventures 
and meet some pleasant and some amus- 
ing people before they settle down for the 
Winter in a maple sugar camp on the 
of a beautiful lake. There they 
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lines, an explosive bullet strikes his [- 
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What do you look for 


Here are three notable novels for as many 


F you enjoy HIS new novel is blowing 

the excitement up a pretty storm in Eng- 
of helping to dis- land: Sir Frederic Pollock 
cover an important “snorts and scoffs” at it, while 
new author you Sir Sidney Colvin, W. P. Ker, 
should not overlook Maurice Hewlett, Charles Whib- 
this first noyel by ley, Percy Lubbock and others are 
a brilliant young most enthusiastic, and Sir Charles 
Irishman. A big, Walston has sent an article on it 
strenuous novel of the labor strug- to the Nineteenth Century. It is 
gle of the hour in England full of an exquisite story of English life 
the energy of massed humanity in woven about that most subtle of 
action. A number of well-known all psychic phenomena, the re- 
English figures will be recognized incarnation of personality after 
throughout its pages. Desmond is death. A book sure to arouse wide 
aman who will be heard from, and- discussion in this country: 


his first big novel is just ready: 
Democracy Miss Fingal 
By Shaw Desmond By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
$/ 50 





“ 


G) Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 


in a novel? 
different tastes— a 
double-§ 


thrill on every fifth 
page. The West is- 
enthusiastic about it 
—and it ought to 





know: “A rousing 
novel,” -the 
Portland Oregonian. 


“The gun fights are classics. No 
lover of action in fiction will be 
disappointed in this story,” says 
the Phoenix Arizona Republican: 
“Well and - powerfully written,” 

says the San Francisco Chronicle 


Judith of 
Blue Lake Ranch 


By Jackson Gregory 
Illus. $1.50 








MARCEL BERGER’S 


A LIFE AT STAKE 


Marcel Berger’s “Ordeal by Fire” 
was hailed as the French “Mr. 
Britling.” “A Life at Stake,” his 
third dramatic novel of the fighting 
French, reveals in its inimitable 
telling of the joys and sorrows, the 
loves and hatreds, of its artist hero, 
a sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man vagaries, a forcefulness and a 
convincingness that places Marcel 
Berger even higher among the big 
novelists and thinkers of the day. 


























1819 Walt Whitman. re 
The Poet of sees 
“O Aberica; because 

build for pone I build yu 

youl”—Whitman. : 


Leaves of Grass 
Variorum Edition 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00 Net 
Each poem has been compared 
with previous editions and all 
changes in readings en in 
footnotes together with a de- 
ent of “Gathered Leavea” 
ing a collection of poems dis- 
carded from the earlier edition. 
An pretense in facsimile 
and four portraits. 
Ai All Booksellers 
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By EVELYN DEWEY | 


Author With Son DEWEY of “Schools of Tomorrow” 
A description of the regeneration of a small and isolated rural 


possibilities of the country school. 
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WALT AS A CULT 


N several respects the Whitman Cen- 
tenary, that reached its climax yester- 
day in the “ Pilgrimage’’ to the 
poet’s birthplace on Long Island, is 

unique in literary celebrations of the kind 
taking place in the United States. As a 
comparatively ‘‘ young '’ country we have 
not had many anniversaries of our poets to 
commemorate. When they have come—as 
in the case of Por, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, 
and, recently, LowELlL—popular apprecia- 
tion has usually followed the conventional 
fashion of voicing itself in- written, or 
spoken, tributes from well-known men or 
women to the poet whose work or per- 
sonality it is desired to honor. Tributes 
of this kind, it is true, have been abundant- 
ly in evidence in the case of WHITMAN. 
But besides these there have been numer- 
ous expressions of feeling that would seem 
to emphasize in Wurrman not so much 
the excellence and catholicity that is tm- 
plied in our idea of a great, true poet, as 
it does the somewhat dogmatic quality that 
we expect to find in the teacher, or even 
the prophet. In a sense, every true poet 
fis a teacher; but just so far as his gift for 
teaching becomes dogmatic er shows the 
@isastrous tendency to found a school or 
cult—be it literary, social, or ethical—it 
detracts from the sheer beauty apd the 
appeal of his poetry. WTTMAN was aware 
ef this particular danger that threatened 
his muse at the hands of undiscriminating 
admirers and deprecated it in advance: 

I charge you forever reject those who 
would expound me, for I cannot ex- 
pound myself. 

I charge that there be no theory er 
school founded out of me. 

I charge you to leave all free, as I have 
left all free. 

Curiously enough ft is a Hindu art critic 
and philosopher, ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, 
who points out this particular danger to 
“@ proper understanding of Wurrman, de- 
claring that the latter is *“‘ a witness, not 
a reformer,’’ that ‘‘ he offers nothing as a 
dogma, teaches nothing as a @uty,’’ and 
that ‘‘a cult of Wurrman might become 
a@s vain as a cult of NIETZSCHE or as degen- 
erate as mediaeval Taoism.’’ WHITMAN’s 
fame has suffered, and is suffering today, 
from just that kind of mistaken zeal on the 
part of his admirers who, by offering him 
discipleship, foist upon him the réle of 
“ master,” the‘réle that above all others he 
cared least to assume. m 


T is, perhaps, misleading to attribute 
this kind of estimate of WHITMAN to 
the zeal of discipleship. In some cases it 
gavors more of the fervor of the propa- 
gandist who seizes any and every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen his particular theory 
of social or moral reform, and who 
finds for this purpose, the annexation of 
WHITMAN an admirable and easy expedi- 
ent. Thus, there are those who find, and 
who seriously maintain, that Wurrman 
was an internationalist to whom Soviet 
Russia would have been peculiarly accepta- 
ble. ‘‘ His message of revolution,’’ Wt are 
told, ‘‘ came to him perhaps from Ruasia, 
aware as he was of the Nihilist move- 





ments.’’ Others see in him an upholder of 
socialism. Others, again, find in his “ phi- 
losophy” a singular kinship to that of 
NIErzscHE and tell us that had he lived 
he would by no means hive sided un- 
qualifiedly With the Allies in the great war 
—this in spite of the fact that the little 
volume of WHITMAN’s poems of democ- 
racy, recently published, gives, perhaps, 
more eloquent, more patriotic, support to 
the cause for which the Allies fought than 
can be found in any similar collection of 
verse. All this misguided propagandism is 
a thousand pities, and has detracted from 
WHITMAN’'s universality of appeal as a 
poet. Something of the same kind hap- 
pened to BRowNING, whose too ardent ad- 
mirers probably did more to stem the tide 
of his popularity than anything else. The 
difficulty, the obscurity, of BrowNino’s 
style, however, is sufficiently marked to 
withhold from his poetry the popular ac- 
ceptance that its high thought and beauty 
of imagination would naturally bring it. 
WHuirMan, on the other hand, writes with 
the simplicity and directness that char- 
acterize those whom we are pleased to call 
the great “ elemental poets.” His appeal 
is to the average man and woman of today 
and not to any class. As his Dutch trans- 
lator, MAURITZ WaGENvoorT, puts ft, ** to 
him who is free from prejudice, who can 
discern beauty, even when it appears in 
unusual form, who will surrender himself 
to the poet, and who will always interrupt 
the reading by long and quiet meditation, 
to him WaLtT WHITMAN opens luminous 
perspectives of strong love in the divine 
unity of body and soul, on him he bestows 
self-confidence, courage, and hope.”’ It ts 
one of the ironies of fate, however, that 
Watt WuHirTman’'s readers, his admirers, 
are of the very class for whom he avowedly 
did not write; the average man and woman 
scarcely know him. If he survives the cult 
stage of his fame, as he undoubtedly will, 
his true public will find him. For, after 
all, as Ricuarp WaTsoN GILDER wrote of 
him: 


At his best what a poet he is! He 
takes the color out of most poets—just 
as the ocean takes the color out of 
everything but the truest art. He said 
that the ocean could not be described 
but was a standard to test one’s verse 
by—his own verse is a standard for 
other poets in respect to force, vitality, 
forthrightness. His own poetry is 
oceanic. After a while we will stop 
analyzing it and content ourselves with 
plunging into it, sailing over it, 
out upon it, breathing its salt and sav- 
tog breath. 


URING the Jast month two questions 
of international importance, alter- 
nately dominating the news columns of the 
Papers from day to day; have been the 
measure of expiation demanded of Ger- 
many and her reception of the terms thus 
outlined for her acceptance, and some of 
the knotty problems that have cropped up 
among the allied nations themselves in the 
task of drawing up the peace treaty. Both 
questions are exhaustively covered in the 
June number of THe New York Times 
CuRRENT History Macazing, where there 
is given the complete stary of how the 
German peace delegates were received, how 
the treaty was presented to them, and 
how the German people received the 
terms. The whole matter forms a con- 
secutive narrative of one of the most im- 
portant episodes in history. Closely re- 
lated to it is an authentic account of how 
the German revolution started, disclosing 
the fact that the sedition in the army 
began through systematic intrigue a year 
before the armistice. The dispute over 
Fiume is exhaustively given by means of 
the official utterances and rival claims of 
both sides, while similar treatment is ac- 
corded the difficulties that have now prac- 
tically been settled between China and 
Japan. Other special features of the June 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE are: General 
Haro’s report of the final phases of the 
defeat of Germany and his review of Brit- 
ish strategy; a semi-official account of the 
Argonne struggle; important events tak- 
ing place in May throughout the nations of 
the world, with an account of May condi- 
tions in the néw European republics, as 
well as of the wars in progress in Russia 
and Eastern Europe; the full text of the 
League of. Nations covenant as révised and 
explained by President Wiison; the offi- 
cial story of Bolshevist atrocities; the 
semi-official record of America’s demobil- 
tzation and reconstruction; the text of the 
International Labor provisions as embodied 
in the peace covenant, and a table show- 
ing the percentages of fronts in Flanders 
and France held by Americans, British, 
French, and Belgians. ~ 
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Biography 
THE ony OF DOCTOR JOHNSON. 
=< io eee 12mo, Cambridge: 


Unt 


a bi Mapraphicel notice, intended as an in- 
troduction to Boswell’s “‘ Life.”’ 


Poetry and Drama 


SVERTBOD T'S HUSBAND. 
12mo. New 
fiuebech. 75 cents. 

A one-act play, first produced in April, 
1917, at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
KING OF THE AIR AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Elizabeth Chandlee Forman. 12mo. 
Boston: Richard Badger. 

Collection of well-known poems, with a 
number of supplementary prose essays. 
THE STUDENT'S BOOK OF ie a 

ugh- 


By Gilbert 
York: B. W. 


ton Mifflin Company. $1. 

An anthology of prose and verse. 
GHT MAGIC AND 
Ruth Eliiot. 12mo. 
ford Company. ‘ 

Collection of outdoor songs, love lyrica, 
child poems, &c. 

EN AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Isaac Flagg. i2mo. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. $1.50. 

Series of poems, for the most part on clas- 
sical subjects, written by the author dur- 
ing a period of forty years. 
HADASSAH. By Florette T. Miller. 

Boston: The Stratford Company. 
Relates the story of Esther in verse. 
By Dora_Sigerson. 

rge H. Doran 


OTHER POEMS. By 
Boston: The Strat- 


12mo. 


Collection of poems expressing the soul of 
Ireland in wartime. There is an introduction 
by Katherine Tynan. 
VERSES a FEN 

Thornely. 
Univ oraity Press. 

Short poems, many of them on themes 
taken from nature. 

MUSIC AND MEMORY AND 
POEMS. By Helen E. Wieand. 
Boston: Richard Badger. 

Short poems on a variety of subjects, 

many of them having to do with the war. 


AND 


FELL. By 
12mce. Cambridge: 


OTHER 
12mo. 


Essays 

ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM. _ By Irv- 
ing Babbitt. 8vo. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 50. 

A critical study of Romanticism in literat- 
ure and the part played in it by Rousseau. 
The author is Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. 

MUSHROOM ON THE MOOR. By F. W. 
Boreham. 12mo. gerd York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1. 

A series of essays on ‘familiar topics. 
MOUNTAINS IN THE MIST. 

Boreham. 12mo. New York: 
ingdon Press. $1.25. 

*“*Some Australian reveries.”’ 
FACES IN THE FIRE. By F. Boreham. 

7 New York: The Keateonn Press. 


Essays and sketches from igarenceesy 
FIGHTING FOR A NEW WOR By 
Charlies W. Dabney. 12mo. me "York: 
The Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 
Essays dealing with today and tomorrow. 
VIRGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. 
Elizabeth Nitchie. 8vo. New York: 
lumbia University Press. $1.50. 


A critical study in which is traced the in- 
fluence that Virgil has exerted upon the 
Uterature of England. 


By F. W. 
The Ab- 


By 
Co- 


War Books 


L’ “ ERREUR” DE 1914. 
Paris 


Par General Ber- 
theut 12mo. G. Van 
Cie. 


t et 


A resopnse to critics. 

E LA NE A LA MER DU NORD. 
Par le General Berthaut. 12mo. Paris: 
G. Van Ocest et Cle. 

Cevers the military operations in the war 
from the battle of the Marne, 1914, to its 
conclusion in 1918. 

THE WAR ROMANCE OF THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. By Evangeline Booth and 
Grace Livinantin Hill. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company: $1.50. 

An account of the activities of the Salva- 
tion Army in the war. 

E LAST MILLION. Bv Ian Hay. 12mo. 
pee: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


An interpretation of the spirit of the Amer- 
ican Army telling how the latter “ invaded 
England and France."’ 
SCOUTING THRILLS. 

ean. 12mo. New 
millan Company. $1.25. 

An account of some of the important work 
performed by scouts in the great war. 


By Captain G. 


B. 
York: The Mac- 


Fiction 


at agg Sma OHIO. By Sherwood Ander- 
nm. 12mo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


$1. 
Tales of Ohio small town life. 
ACROSS THE STREAM. By E. 
12mo. New York: George H. 
Company. $1.50. 
A story describing the psychic influences 
that start from the first baby impressions 
and continue through youth to manhood. 


MISS FINGAL. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
12mo. New York: Charlies Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 


A story in which the possible continuity of 
one personality to another, after death, is 
maintained. 

THE STORY WITHOUT A 
Barbey D’Aurevilly. 12mo. 
Brentano's. 

A new translation from the French with 
impressions of the author by Edgar Saltus. 
THE HOME D THE WORLD. By 
Rabindrana 
The Macmil 


F. Benson. 
ran 


NAME. By 
New York: 


Tagore. 12mo. New York: 

Company. $1.75. 

The author's first long novel to be pub- 
Ushed in English. It gives a picture of life 
fn India and is told in separate narrati 
the three principal actors. 


ves by - 


DEM Shaw Desmond. 


OCRACY. 
New York: les Scribner's 
$1.60. 


A story of today dealing especially with 
capital and labor. 

Pat See WORLD SHOOK. By H. Rider Rider 
Haggard. 12mo. New York: 

Green & Co. $1.60. : 
A story of shipwreck on an unknown 
igland in the South Seas. 

WAR STORIES. Selected ant. Edited 
Roy L. Holmes. 12mo. New Yo 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

4 companion to the recently published 

“War Verse.’ 

waerune A CAUSE, By John G. Thomp- 

and Inex Bigwood. 12mo. 
Tork: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Cellectidén of world war stories. 


Science and Politics 


COLLOID CHEMISTRY. By Jerome 

ander. 12mo. New York: D. 
trand Company. $1. 

An introduction with some practical appii- 

RECONSTRUCTION AND NATIONAL 

LIFE. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. 12ma 

ai e0. York: The Macmillan Company. 


Btudies the problem as shown in four 
countries — France, Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain. 

DEMOCRATIC IDEALS wn xd pmataee. 


J. MacKinder, P. 12me, 
York: Henry Holt & Bo. $2. 


A study in politics and reconstruction. 
THE SHOP COMMITTEE. BY. Wiliam 
ew York: 


Leavitt Stoddard. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 

A handbook for employer and employe. 
eae as 2 vs. BOLS By 
a le Walker. 12mo. Boston: 

Dukelow & Walker Co. $1. 

Takes up such subjects as overtaxation, 
the protective tariff, wages, overproduction, 
profits and interest, Wall Street, &c. 

NEW MUNICIPAL PROGRAM. Edited 
by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 12mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.25. 

A series of studies on the different aspects 
of State Government, each of which contains 
the results of special investigation. 


Alex- 
Van Nos 


Philosophy and Religion 


HOPES FOR ENGLISH og ag ont, 
John Neville Figgis. 12mo. New ¥ 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 

A series of sermons preached by various 
churches in England during the last twe 
years. 

THE MEETING OF THE SPHERES, By 
Charlotte G. Herbine. 8vo. New York: 
Brentano's. $3. 

Purports to be a series of letters from the 
world beyond death. 


Travel 
VACATION TRAMPS IN NEW_ ENGLAND 
GHLANDS. By Allen Chamberiain. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The author describes his experience during 
the various tramps he has taken in New Eng~ 
land. 


Juvenile 
MARGOT. By Chastel de —— 12ma. 
New York: The . 
Tells, for young readers, of yo heroine’s 
adventures on her voyage from South Africa, 


JOE ig at By M. . Guy. i12mo. 
New York illan C . 


A public Bg story. 
By Caroline Cet 
Robert 








MOTHERS O° MEN. 

Hinton. 12mo. New York: J. 
ores. 1, 

Short poems for young readers. 

ALL "ROUND OUR HOUSE. By Rupert & 
Holland. 12mo. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs Company. $1.25. 

Book of verse for children. 

THE PET BUBBLE BOOK. By Ralph a 
hew and Burges Johnson. 12mo. 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

Contains three Columbia gra rec 
ords with accompanying verse for children. 
THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS _By 

Frederick Arnold Kumme. 8vo. New 
York: The Century Company. $2. 

Tlustrated history of the war for young 

people. 
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New Editions 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 8vo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $6. 

A limited edition of the memorial address 
delivered by Senator Lodge. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated 
Mary J. Serrano. 8vo. New York: E. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A new and enlarged edition. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY. By Sir _ Charles 
Walston, 8vo. New York: John Lane 
Company. 50. 

Traces the origin of the war back to the 

Bismarck policy. A new and cheaper edition. 


Miscellaneous 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By G. Ver 
non Bennett. 12mo. Baltimore: War- 
wick York. 

Intended as a guide for the study of the 
Junior High School movement. 
THE BLIND. By Harry Best. 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

Account of the work —— done in this 
country for the blind. 

VOICE SPEECH THINKING. 12mo. 
troit, Mich.: Music in Amerita Pubic 
ing Company. $2. : 

Companion volume to the author's 
“Speech Thinking and Singing.”’.- —~ 
bgy fds 4 eo Tame. New York: Sir Ar- 

H’t Doran Company. $1.50. 
7 The author, who is founder and director of 
‘for soldiers and safl- 


8vo. New 
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SIR HENRY NEWBOLT ON 
POETRY NEW AND OLD 





¢ . ° 
A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Henry Newbolt, M A, D. Litt. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 5 
IMSELF a poet of mark, Sir Henry 
Newbolt brings to the analysis of 
the poetry of others and of poetry 
in general a breadth and sanity 
and courtesy not always associated with 
the poetic temperament. He has strong 
beliefs, formed, one can easily see, amid 
opposition that has often been disappoint- 
ing and exasperating; materialism has 
often borne heavily upon his spirit, and he 
has been jostled and ruffled by the Philis- 
tines, as has every poet who ever brought 
his wares to market. Yet the reactions 
upon him have never been such as to 
sweep away his urbanity or taint him with 
bitterness—and it must be said that this 
only serves to strengthen his arguments 
and make for their readier acceptance by 
readers to whom vituperation is not 
synonymous with force nor bigotry with 
authority. 

His new book consists of twelve essays, 
of which only three—those on Chaucer, 
Milton, and the British Ballads—deal spe- 
cifically with a certain poet or kind of 
poetry. The others are more general in 
subject and of far greater interest to the 
average reader not especially concerned 
with any one writer, period, or style, 
since they range the whole field of poetry 
and advance a view of the poctic art at 
once sound in substance and effective in 
expression. The scope of Newbolt’s work 
may be realfzed by the titles of some of 
the essays in the book, taken at random: 
What Is Poetry? Poetry and Personality; 
Poetry and Politics; The Poets and Their 
Friends; Futurism and Form in Poetry. 

The writer has no use for those who per- 
sistently seek to look upon poctry asa sort 
of ornamentation for prose; on those who 
patronizingly wave it aside as something 
apart from real life and incapable of deal- 
ing with it; on those who indiscriminately 
demand that it meekly follow carefully de- 
fined grooves, who cry out in deep per- 
turbation when a poet has the audacity to 
express himself in an unorthodox way. 

It must not be understood from this that 
Newbolt believes in formlessness; nothing 
could be further from the truth. Form to 
him, however, is something that must 
vivify poetry, not hamper it. Thovgh 
clearly conscious of the necessity for it, in 
order that poetry may not be meaningless 
chaos, he is doubly alive to the fatal in- 
fluence, alike on poets and readers of 
poetry, that form may exert if not intelli- 
gently understood. Far too many persons, 
he feels, find enjoyment in the classics on 
account of their classic form, too little on 
account of the inspiration that throbs 
within that form and gives it life and 
value. 

In ‘* Poetry and Politics ’’ he takes issue 
with those all too numerous persons who 
would relegate poetry to the byways, make 
of it a more or less unpractical by-product, 
thrown off by the human race as it fash- 
fons better things—things connected with 
acience and ‘‘ real life.'’ In this essay 
Newbolt is vigorous and felicitous, nowhere 
more so than in his statement of why those 
who worship Reason should allow the chil- 
dren of Intuition also a place in walks of 
life commonly regarded as too practical for 
them—for instance, Politics. He-adiuces 
two considerations, which, he says, might 
well be pressed upon the partisans of. pure 
Reason: 

The first is that government has long 
been admitted to exist only for the hap- 
piness of the governed, and not for the 
satisfaction of the governor. It would 
seem to follow from this that strictly 
scientific enactments though perhaps 
highly pleasing to their inventor, may 
not be really the most suitable to a 
society nearly every member of which 
fs, on one side of his nature, an alien 
to science, full of illogical and often 
passionate preferences. In the Alsace- 
Lorraine of our daily life, negotiations 
which are demonstrated to be for our 
good may not always be for our happi- 
ness, and we may come to resent the 
dominant power which says to us: 

** You have lost your double national- 

ity; so far as you were born of instinct, 

of art, of poetry, you are now a dis- 
inherited and subject race."’ 

The second consideration is this: that 
for our rulers to listen too exclusively to 
the strict counsel of Reason would be to 
fail in duty to those who gave them their 
authority. 

In ‘*‘ The Poets and their Friends *’ the 
English poet ‘‘ gets back at’’ those well- 

mg but ing individuals who, ft 

fs quite apparent, have beset his path as 

they have that of many another singer. 

First he pokes polite fun at the scholar, 

who over-emphasizes the xales of the 
pipecest method in 

My lewbolt with un- 


* says 
compromising directness, ‘‘ is that for the 





to 
Then he falls afoul of another gort of 
poet’s friend—the antiquary—*‘ even more 
@ingerous than the schiofar,’* whom he ac- 
cuses of having convinced altogether too 


many schoolboys that to know Shakespeare 
is to have “‘ a sufficient acquaintance with 
the agrees words he uses, the obscure 
events to which he alludes, the he gge = 
ities of falconry, law, or heraldry, 
which he draws his metaphors.’’ 

Then there is the *‘ Horatian ’’ who be- 
lieves that the ultimate goal of the poet 
should be to toss off neat epigrams like 
Horace, who shivers with horror at verse 
which ‘‘ will not scan,’’ which is *‘ law- 
less ’’ or “* irregular or ** unmusical,’’ 
who believes that ‘‘ one of the principal 
functions of poetry is to provide apt quota- 
tions for use in Parliament or upon public 
platforms.’’ Newbolt also objects to ‘‘ the 
friend who promotes the poets from minor 
to major.’’ and the anthology-fiend who 
“* keeps all that he cares to know of them 
in one pocket volume.’’ 

His essential liberality comes out strong- 
ly in his essay on ‘‘ Futurism and Form in 
Poetry,’’ which is replete with sound sense 
and humor never degenerating into flip- 
pancy. Limitations of space forbid quo- 
tation of his delicious version of Keats’s 
‘* Ode to a Nightingale,’’ done as Keats 
would have written it according to the 
formula of Marinetti and his disciples, and 
not according to the dictate of his, to them, 
cribbed, cabin’d and confined fancy. ‘The 
opening must suffice: 

BI-PLANING. 
Nightingale + Miserg. 
1. Heartache numbness pate-optate 


envy + happiness jug-jug-jag-dubble- 
bubble beech-trees Summer shadows. 


To Marinetti the Futurist’s bitter com- 
plaint that poetry is condemned te. chains 
by the ‘‘ professors ’’ who deify the past, 
Newbolt rejoins: 


To one Englishman at least it was a 
revelation to hear Mr. Marinetti use 
the word professor. In Engiand a pro- 
fessor is a rare and timid creature who 
spends his obscure life underground, 
and is ready when whistled for to come 
out of his burrow and give up whatever 
he may have found there. In Italy, it 
seems, he is a member of the largest 
and most powerful section of the com- 
munity; he is heaped with honors and 
prestiges; he owns all the towns in the 
country and a good deal of the land, 
takes precedence of all the professions 
and trades, and leaves them only the . 
back streets and suburbs to work in. 
Moreover, says Mr. Marinetti, he mo- 
nopolizes all the conversations and is- 
sues regulations for all the arts. 


Reading of Mr. Newbolt’s new book 
goes to show that a man can be a poet 
and at the same time practical; that he 
can revere the past and feel full sympathy 
for the age he lives in; that he can eiter 
a controversial field beset with pitfals for 
the quick-tempered, yet preserva his ur- 
banity and make his points ak the more 
telling by the constant exercise of mod- 
eration in his speech. It is a book that 
gives one a clearer conception of the es- 
sentials of the poetic art and a high opin- 
ion of the poet who can so effectively con- 
vey this conception to his public. 





SAVONAROLA 


LIFE AND gi mi OF SAVONAROLA. a. 
wale V: Translated 


fessor Pasq 
by Linda, Villari. With portraits and illus- 
—— New York: Charles Scribner's 
ns. 


HIS is a new edition of a work usual- 
ly considered authoritative which 
first appeared in 1888. In his preface 

the author explains that he has no inten- 
tion of offering the reader a new book; he 
merely reproduces an old one. He quali- 
fies his statement by the admission that if 
he were now studying Savonarola's life for 
the first time, his work would undoubtedly 
be different in kind, although his views as 
to the Friar’s character and historic value 
have remained substantially urfchanged. 
So there are certain corrections and supple- 
ments in the present volume which will be 
interesting*to earnest students of the life 
and works of Savonarola, but will matter 
little to the average reader. 

The first chapter of the history deals 
with the birth of the man afterward known 
to the world as the Friar of St. Mark's, 
and up to the time he became a monk. 
The first of the Savonarola family, which 
originally was of Paduan descent, men- 
tioned by the chroniclers, was Antonio, a 
valiant warrior, who, about the year 1256, 
defended the City of Padua against the ty- 
rant Ezzelino. In memory of this achieve- 
ment one of the gates of the city was 
named Porta Savonarola, and still bears 
that designation. There were other illus- 
trious Savonarolas, but it was not until 
Sept. 21, 1452, that Girolamo Savonarola, 
the ‘‘ Friar,’’ was born. Marvelous tales, 
the outcome of a superstitious age, are 
told of him actually in his earliest infancy, 
but the truth seems to be that he was by 
no means an attractive child, for he was 
neitbéer pretty nor playful, but already se- 
rious and subdued. It is in this noncom- 
mittal vein that the beginning of the book 
is written. , In later chapters, however, the 
reader has ‘an opportunity to see intimately 
the course of this great religionist, while 
recitals of chivalrous adventure, with 
naked swords, battles, and heroism, both 
physical and spiritual, are not wanting at 
intervals.. Those familiar with this history 
know that it. is comprehensive and -far- 
reaching, as well as presumably-accurate. 
Another class, who will read: it for the first 

their hands a.book of 














The Anti- Suicide Clab 


Five of them, thrown together—caught in the same dark 
net of destiny—three of them would go one way— 
(three out of hve always did in this Club)—the other 


two—— 
What they did is the amazing story so powerfully told in 


THE CITY OF COMRADES 


By BASIL KING 
He is not aftaid of the dark of — with _ per t, and a 
things—he is too great an ar- genius for iriendsht maa 
tist—he pictures life naked and with the power of rebuilding 


. other men—sc¢iety women— 
stripped of its sham—yet he _thieves—a score of people woven 
has touched all with a spiritual 


into this interesting story. 
fire. He has seen the under- i 


And it gives you a ure of 
neath of things—he is the New York—the New York 
iritual Balzac. you know—yes—and glimpses 
With unforgettable vividness, of the New York you don’t 
they move before you—Regina, know—the one you would like 
the girl who dared break her to know—which is different— 
engagement when she knew which you "ll learn to look for 
she couldn’t love the man— after you’ve read this power- 
Lovey, the strange old man ful book. 


Get it today—at once—at your bookseller’s... $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1817 








OPEN-DOOR POLICY AND TERRITORIAL 
INTEGRITY OF CHINA 


By SHUTARO TOMIMAS, A. M. 


Many elements contsibute to the excellence of this study of an international matter wt 
Prime importance. Amo: these are the theme itself, the source of its ane = 
special training of its author in_a comprehension of international —- and in ° law 
deduced from nese relations. The study is addressed to English-spea readers for the 
Purpose of presenting the case of the open-door policy and the territorial integrity of 
China from the standpoint of one born to oh eastern habit of mind and trained to the 
aspirations and outlook of the eastern Asiati The book stands as a egy aR” 
review of the world attitude toward this Oriente State for the past twenty years 

It is-a timely study, coming to hand at the moment when the weak nations of the world! 
are receiving conscientious aud merited attention.—Washingion Star, 


Price $1.75. A. G. SEILER, 1224 Amisterdam Ave., New York City 














His 
Wife's Job 


Should she—could she— 
give up the success she had 
struggled to achieve while 
her husband fought in 
France? An exceedingly 
timely and convincing 
story of a butterfly wife’s 
transformation into a 
business woman and the 
problem which confronts 
~ herin her-returned sol- 
dier-husband’s opposition = = 


—_— Madam Constantia 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War i in 








it \ 
| for Busy Men, so they 
may be less busy, 


At the Business Mani’s 
Book Store in the center of 
the greatest financial dis- 
trict in the world. 


Learn the Science of Your Busi- 
ness from the books available at 














“Few historical novelists have used the 
special aspects chosen by | Jefferson 
Carter * * *.'’—New York Times. 

“Dipping once more into that rose-lit 
world where Romance glorifies every- 
thing.’’"—New York Sun. 

Colored Frontispiece and meee 
wn 8vo. $1.50 Net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,Publishers 


, FOURTH AVE. AND 30th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE DRY ROT OF 
CIETY 





SO 








By MARIAN COX 


-thell shocks of truth in brilliant 
essays about The Drunkard and 
about Woman m Love and War. 
At All Bookstores. $1.25 net; 
Postage extra 


BRENTANO’S, Publishers, N. Y.. 





















































































































LATEST FICTION 


( Continued from Page 307) 


NURSE BENSON. By Justin Huntly 

Carthy. Founded on the comedy 

some Saat tw k $ Carton and 

Company. $1.50. 

HE play ‘‘ Nurse Benson” has net 
been seen among us—though we ase 
assured it will be. However that may 

be, we have here a bright and gay story 
that will interest and amuse from begia- 
ning to end. ‘‘ Nurse Benson "’ is not @ 
war story, though it takes place in war 
time England and its hero is a wounded V. 
CG It isa jolly bit of romance. 

Lady Gillian Dunsmore is a charming and 
willfal young woman who is full of whims 
and caprices, but neither selfish nor lagy. 
She wants to ‘‘ do her bit,’’ and the tries 
various wartime activities, but she has net 
yet settied down to any definite task, 
though she has taken some special] courses 
fm nursing, and is conscious of a real Ifk- 
tng, and some definite ability, for that kind 
of work. It is scarcely fair to the reader te 
tell even the opening details of the stery; 
suffice it to say that, although Captain 
Tibbenham, V. C., has so far recovered, by 
the time he is allowed to leave the hospital 
for his parents’ place in Bucks, as to need 
ealy the simplest care, his mother and 
father are determined that he must have a 
thoreughiy expert nurse; that in conse- 
quence Nurse Benson, an expert if there 
ever was one, is engaged; and that when 
at the eleventh hour that excellent woman 
is unable to fuifill her engagement, she is 
very greatly troubled indeed. A substitute 
maust be found. A substitute is found. The 
* plet “ begins. 

The story is well told, as all Mr. McCar 


Mrs. Tibbenham’'s vanity, 4 
benham's simplicity, Lord Messiger’s fads, 
all contribute to the development of the 
novel, as well as Lady Gillian’s determina- 
tion and the intrigues of Mr. and Mra. 
Ray Marrison. ** Nurse Benson” is @ 
good story, which should rank high in the 
Irary of Summer reading. 





WILHELM—PEDDLER 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA. 
By Stephen Leacock. John Lane Cem 
pany. $1.25 net. 

HAT to do with the Hohenzollerns 

im general and the Kaiser in par 

ticular has been a more or les 

vexed question ever since the signing of 
the armistice. Te devise a fitting punish- 
ment for the arch criminal of all time is 
impossible; justice can at best be but ap- 
proximate. Many schemes for this approx- 
mate justice have been suggested, and 
now Mr. Stephen Leacock comes forward 
with a new one; he sends the entire crew 
te America as ordinary emigrants, and has 
them go to work. In the diary of Princess 
Frederica of Hohenzollern—whose name 
@oes not appear ‘“‘in the Almanach é@ 
Gotha '’’—the results are described. 
“Cousin Ferdinand’’ of Bulgaria finds 
eengenial employment in the clothing busi- 
mess; ‘‘ Uncie Henry,’’ as Admiral of the 
German Navy, had had a long experience 
with canals which presently enabled him 
te get a job on a barge; ‘‘ Cousin Willie,” 
ence known as the Crown Prince, retained 
his habit of “collecting souvenirs ’’ of 
value, and was promptly dispatched te 
Sing Sing; while Uncle William himself, 
after various attempts to becoming a cel- 
lege President, an artist, and the head of 
the Steel Corporation, was fairly successful 
as a peddier of souvenir buttons and other 
similar trinkets down on the Bowery. Hs 
called them orders and decorations. As for 
the Princess herself, she married the ice 
man. 

These experiences of ‘‘ The Hohenzel- 
lerns in America ’’ take up but a small 
part of the volume, and are followed by a 
description of how the author spent a few 
hours “ With the Bolsheviki in Beriin.” 
There he visited ‘‘ the Free Palace of all 
the German People ’'—which was guarded 
with machine guns—and saw the persons 
in Highland costume ready to start fer 
Scotland and ‘‘ carry to the Scotch the 
good news that the war is a thing of the 
past, that the German people forgive all 
wrongs and are prepared to offer a line of 
manufactured goods as per catalogue sam- 


“Belgium” is Truth it- 
self—living history writ- 
ten at the very time of 
its happening by an eye- 
witness in close inti- 
macy with the Beigian 
situation upon whose 
faithfulness and ability 
a nation depended for 
very life— 
@ The United States 
Minister to Belgium 


GA distinguished dip- 
lomat and publicist 


GA trained and bril- 
Hiant writer 


@ A man who lived thru 
the tragic scenes he de- 
scribes 


@ The only American 
who could get out of 


Belgium with all the 
diaries he kept during 
the war 


@ The only American 
who could write the 
story from notes rather 
than from memory. 


“Brand Whitlock is almost 
dispassionate in his narrative, 
com with his compatriots, 
bat he forces us to see things as 
they were; and if there is any one 
among the readers of the BOOK 
RE W who has been touched 
by that dangerous tendency to 
look on the German Nation as 
misled, let him examine such 








ter,’ “The Lusitania,’ 
‘Edith Cavell,’ ‘Press Gangs,’ 
“To Assassinate a Nation’s Soul’ 
—so more; these are enough.” — 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, 
Former Umited States Minister te 
Denmark,in The New York Times. 

At all booksellers 








Im ts third edition a week after 














Emphasize 
the importent parte of 
pour writing, by writingon 


“The Wonder Machine” 
The 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
Standard “Writing Machine” 


TIPLEX HAMMOND'Y 
aonvby changeable type 
Deis r agracssiges to eon 
Dura the. Knot to change 


“Just turn the knob” on this great 
type writing ma 
and you make every climax, every subtle 
3 every telling point, stand 
out as clearly as it does in print. 
of the 
type-sets 


You actually the full ae age 
aaeene. mn type, 

ts ver 
or manuscript is 
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Hints and Observations for These 
Psychical Phenomena By W. J. Crawford 
Outlines the best conditions for communicating with the Unseen. Net, $1.25 


Life After Death 


A of the nature of the other 
Rika) enol cn 


How te Speak with the Dead 
Simple, practical and direct, distinctly helpful, entirety sincere. Net, $1.50 


Death, the Gate of Life? (Mors Janua Vitae?) 


A G@scussion of 


Phantasms ef the 


By Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore 
results of all the investigations Soceceatan 
“I Heard a Voice,” or The Great Exploration 


By a King’s Counsel. An astonishing record of spirit messages which 
extremely suggestive. New American edition. r) 


W. HL. Myers, with an introduction by 


On the Threshold of the Unseen By Sir Wm. F. Barrett 
“The best book of its kind in English” say those who know. Net, $2.50 


William F. Barrett. Net, $1.50 


Sedgwick. The most valuable 
Research Society. Net, $7.00 


Net, $2.00 
By Sciens 


By H. Dallas 
te come from Frederic 


Net, $2.00 





Postage extra. If unobtainable from your dealer, these may be ordered direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 





hristopher and Columbus 





By the author of “‘ELIZABETH 


AND HER GER 


MAN GARDEN” 





Y 
“For a whimsicality which pricks one’s 
: i unadulterated 


sheer charming 


wholly alluring characters, 
you can’t beat ‘Christopher 


DOUBLEDAY, 


i for completely rollicking 
a 
and Columbus’.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


flabby wits into action, for 


sloppy sentimentality, for 
icking book 


At all booksellers, net, $1.60. 


PAGE & CO. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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Cheero! 


for you in 
H. C. Witwer’s 
rollicking new book 


Ask for 


the book that registers 
“A Smile a Minute” 


by the author of 


“From Baseball te Boches” 


Wherever books are sold. 
Net $1.50 (by mai $! 65). 


Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO- 


BOSTON 
























































THE SECOND BULLET. Robert 
rma Hebert i. McBride & 


S the title portends, “ Thée Second Bul- 
let” is a detective story with thrills 
and mystery galore. In adéition there 
is some really excellent characterization 


reader is led te character after 
another ne of the murder of Mrs. 
Hartsho tm the stery, 
only ross my oar yg the few chap- 
» ters that some one the pale ef his 


ted the deed. Sf tl conaideratiod commit 
the - If the author has 
' ps — resorted to toe yee oe 
ve stories, these are than balanced 
by the creation ef flesh and blood charac- 
ters who interest you with their personali- 
ties as well as with their cennection with 
po Ph aoa Then, of course, is 
zht love story the man, 
eventually solves the ¥ 
vey, and the gir lends 
quick-wittedness to helping him im this 
Puzzle, Rose Adare. » 
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ay 














Certiand 
SEND FOR BARGLIN CATALOG 








+ 471 FIFTH AVE. 








BOOK EXCHANGE 


fem conta @ word. No advertisement accepted for lesa than cast of twelve words, 





i TAMMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica, 11th 

| padi page ul ast Se eS ea 
4 book case, good cond, ; the same, 
P Handy Issue, India paper, crushed levant, 
P, new set, $80; the same, brown sheep, with 

} Soe ae Oe aeta: SO; the eames, ged 
q cond., without case, $65; the same, thick 
j aper, cloth, perfect cond., with bookcase, 


Websters New 


’ 

4 24 vols. flex. leather, fine cond. $65; 
‘ ternational ° 
| India paper, full fine cond., $15; New 





rto, cloth, 
selected votumes in all Departments ¥ Art, 
fn 





ELEV. 

pobrs Ed., $50; same Im full 
sheepskin binding, ae of Knowletge, 
24 vols., as new, 3. . 
new set, $10; same tm % leather, $13. 





ersonages. 
years. Exhibition and | ‘Sale. of Waghington, 
Lincoln, N. President 
0 ilson, and Walt Whitman 


al Photographs _ 
Autograph ‘for are or small Scueeiaen. 
prices pa ‘or ons. 





Phone 495 M 





logues just issued. a. ane 
Drawing (litestrated. 4 sing 
(3) Old Engraving, Prints, Old Mas- 
ters, Musical Prints. (4) Americana. Mr. 
Albert Berthei, Print Room, ° 
Antiquarian Library, 38 & 41 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 


RIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Highest prices paid for ie good books 
and complete libraries. §& Wanted: 
iz ish Encyclopedia, Book of wedge, 
Ith Edition Ency' a Britannica, 
ieaeened Classics and fine sets. Calls 





BOOK B 


Nights. Burton's unebridged Sree, 
includes Supplement Volumes, contains 
the illustrations by Letehford, Lalauze, etc., 

ly printed for 





Facetious Nights of Giovanni Francesco 


The Pecorone 
literal unabridged English translation, with 
44 fine plates by Garnier of Paris and 
Hughes, A. R. W. S., Lendon, itmited edi- 
th 


1dsome > 
vately printed, Diished at $60; my price 
cow 7 ew haa just 





. Edition, 
sheep, excellent condition, with India 


paper, .08; same, full suede, 

net cloth index, $175.00. Harper's Cy a 
of American History, 1@ voils., by ha rit- 
ings of President Madison, 4 vols., $6.00. 





I 


have the identical work or works in 
or may very shortly come across 
may know from where they can 
cured. Customers incur ne liability 
gation of any kind by eg 
the books they want. H. & 

17 E. 33d St., N. ¥. City. 


RIVATE SALE, 601 WEST 156TH ST., 
Apt. 67. Tel 3280 Audub D’Eon 
de Beaumont, ‘Vizetelly, > paper, $10. 
Stephens Central America, 2 vols., $5. Yu- 
catan, $6. Gibbon’s Rome, fine new set, 6 
vols., $4 Aucassin and Nicolete, Black's 
colored iHustrations, $5. Don Q La- 
— lustrations, 4 vols., $12. Cesnola’s 
prus, $5. Schliemann’s Troja, $6. Man- 
Goalies Travels, special edition, $8. Cata- 
logues on request. 


oia| a 











LD LAW BOOKS by > gy ag 3 4 
cash id for Acts, ws, of a) 
States. "Gorveaper.dence solicited. Bank ret- 
erences given. Law Miscellaneous Li- 


ive 
call) when important. C. Hook, Wey- 
mouth Apts., Atiantic City, J. 





pAnceers AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 
over 300 illustrations, 870 pages, Mound- 
builders’ Archzxology, American Indians, 
South America, — Ri 5 new Anges 
> age ~~: 





made anywhere. Davis’ Bookstore, 36 Vesey 
Street, near Church. Telephone Cortlandt 





W R. tegen sy 1476 BROADWAY, 
*New York, is the co. istablish in auto- 
ab are of ed 1887. 
ubiisher “The Collector,” $1 a year. He 
nares and sells letters me ts and 
nvites correspondence. talogues sent free. 
Telephone Bryant 2411, 


UTOMOBILE & me CYCLE 7 
(1919) and Charts. Send stamp for Ca 

alog. ness Books, “‘Knack of ge SS 

etc. Chessmen & 

Franklin Book Shop, 125 H. 50th St., N. 2 
G E. STECHERT & co. (ALFRED HAF- 

e ner), 151 W. 25th St, 

hand book store in America. its of peri- 

odicals and books: Scientific, yO pie I — 

eign and domestic. Over 200,000 votum 


oe ree “ THE “RARE AND CURI- 

Book Shop,’’ One East 80th Street, 

(One door from Sth Ave.) A visit will iIn- 
terest you., 


KS AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 

of items. es mr as free. R. Atkinson, 

97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London, 
England. 

AneaSs COPY OF Menge en 

erican in 


by IR mg IN 
1916 we. Natio tion, 4 
York. Advise Suite 1206, ind Bresduras a 


§=78 AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS oe 
Conder’s Bookstore, 























ath A 


KS. —ALD OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no oe on 
Please state wa BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14- 1. John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England, 


RIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. ES- 








fine 
HOMS & ERON, ince 50 John Sst., N. Y. 
Phone 4825 John. 


IBLE AND SCIENCE OR RELIGION AND 

Science. Which Conflicts? Wonderful 
Book. Free. Megiddo Mission, Rochester, 
N. Y. 





; 





Hamilton In 
vol 
Eleven 
L 29 , $10. Littre's 
de la Langue. 5 volumes, half me- 
rocco, $22.50 Meyers’ Grosses 
tions Lexikon (Latest waite). 22 volumes, 
half morocco, $55.00. Funk-W: Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia, ¢latest y 2 vol- 


umes (new), $12.00. Appleton’s 

Ency 12. volumes, $14.00 John- 
gon’s Universal Encyclopedia, & volumes, 

Winston’s Cumulative 

(with revision coupons until 1926), 10 vol- 
umes, $10.00. Nelson’s BRB 
volumes, half morocco, $12.00, People’s yr 
eyclopedia, 5 volumes, $2.50. Borsodi’s Ad 
vertiser’s Cy ae ia aa Selling 





Riverside Edition, 13 volumes, illustra 
with etchings, 4% calf, 13 volumes, new, 
$35.00. The World's Great Classica, 60 
volumes, buckram, $85.00. Charlies Read, 
25 volumes, Grolier Society, a 
$22.50. We are open to buy any quantity 
books. Write 42 Broadway, or ‘phone 
Broad 3900. 


ACKUS (ISAAC). A HISTORY OF NEW 
Engiand, with particular reference to the 

denomination of Christians called 

4 volumes. © All first editions. Vol. 1, Bos- 

tom, 1777. Vol. 2, Providence, 1784. Vol. 8, 





Boston, 1796. Vol. 4, (an a 
the Church History of New |, trom 
1602 to 1804). Boston, printed for the 


author, 19804, $40.00 net. For sale at 
Gregory’s Bookstore, Inc., Unien Street, 
Providence, R. I 


| Pawel LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Especially 
wanted: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Book 
of Knowledge, Harvard Alexander 
Hamilton Institute courses and fine beoks 
in general. Also large stamp collections. 
Corresporndence invited. Williams Book~ 
stores Company, Williams Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 








porac AUCTION SALE.— BELCHER 
ee 325 nel 2 sessions; Auto- 
Portraits of Bie 


Dollar Coins, P; vos — Books, 


1,000 Lng 44 Coins. . Bale 
Frida es Saturday, og 6-7. Wider 
Curie on., 21 West 35th St., N. ¥y 





ISTORY OF LONG iSLAND, BY BENY. 
F. Thompson. New edition revised and 
rite “edition. *Y Send for, Prospectun 
imite: ition n ‘or 

THOMS & ERON, Inc., Publishers, 50 Joha 

Street, New York. 


ATALOGUE OF AN INTERESTING 





modern 
P. Dutton Co., csi Fifth Av., New York 
ty. 





E BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL 
value paid 9 Tai or small collections 


sets or misc. Estimates cheer- 
fully furnished. | Madison Book Store, 61 
. 59th St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 7391. 





OOK LOVERS OF CHOICE, eee AND 
unusual books should send for Ca’ 

Just off the ar a F. Marks, 116 

sau St., N. Y. 


IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LAW 
Libraries, Acts of ature, Old 

Statutes, Christian Science ks. 

Book Co., 93 Nassau Street. New York. 








SPECIALIZE IN BINDING UP BACK 
of the National Geographic 





HOICE, SCARCE: AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
purchased and for 


request. Alexanter M. ae ee 2 ee 
man St., New York. Phone it 3018. 
R BOOK-LOVERS, RARE BOOKS, 


First Editions. _ Ca‘ @ sent on request. 
Cc. Gerhardt, 25 W. 4242 ve Re * 


IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, 111 FOURTH 
Ave. Absent on vacation till Sept. 


yore m~ SET bg THES iy 
P. ia ritannica, eg ae 
binding, paper, and Fag R 


AN’ IE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
Weeklies, 1875 to 78, inclustve. 
V. Sheridan, Times, 2 Rector St. 


























azine, price per volume, neatly bound 
library Buckram, $1.25; in half moroceo, 
$1.75. Po. ectys © apple tion. Missing 
numbers supplied at 25 cents per y- 
ag we. Bookbinder, a Ww 

8t., . C.. Phone Farragut 


RAWINGS BY ALFRED POR inked A 
collection of oar sn First Prints 
from .“Idylls of t ‘ MA a also 





sold separately if d 
Downtown, 





Ss" TIKEMAN & COMPANY, ROOKEIND ERS. 


ent oe wel are 
escription : 

aercrition coring, inlay sae 4 
West 322 Street. ‘= 





ANTED:, OLD PICTURES OF ALEX. 
ander Hamilton, San 





at ii B Sth &t., hg eer BOOK SHOP, 15 BIBLE HOUSE, 
New York. Eighth Street, neer Third Avenue, 
ACK NUMBERS OF PURCHASE FINB SETS AND RARB 
had at Abrahams Book as ah bey books, Guy Stonestreet, 507 Sth Av., N.Y. 











‘Francisco, New 
York, oth 
or Gta Times Downtews send descrip- 














The most impressive of 
the profound writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the renowned theolo- 


gan, philosopher 


Heaven and its Wonders 
and Hell 


This 632-page book, 
well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating 
of the life after death, 
sent without further 
cost or obligation on 
receipt of 5 cents. 





Write for complete list of publications 
The American Swedeuberg 
Room 770, 3 W. 29th‘St., N. Y. 

















Lad: A Dog 


Do you know how rare a really 
good dog-story is? One or two such 
stand almost alone among the books 
of forty years, but here is one to put 
beside them. “‘Lad” is the stary of 
a real dog and every dog lover will 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. 
E, P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N.Y. 














The 
Vinegar 


Saint 
By Eughes Mearns, who wrote 
‘‘Richard Richard” 
A good story—vivid and humorous, 
With a.thought in it—and different. 
All Booksellers $1.50 net 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 








CASH Tor BOOKS 
Highest prices and spot cash § 
paid for large or small collec- 


tions of books. We are partic- 
ularly interested in nice sets. 


Fair —s and prompt re- 
moval of books our motto. 


THOMS & ERON, Ine. 


40 Jobe St. HW. Y. Phone 4825-4826 Joba 


AASLSISMSLEIILITIS SAPS LISTSASSPPIVTES, 

















Higt t Pri Paid 
"DAVIS BOOKSTORE, 
36 Vesey St., near Church. 

Tel. Cortlandt 4604, 
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WITH AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 








HE Program Committee of the Au- 
thors’ League, at the recent annual 
meeting of the league, recommended 
that an extensive scheme of work 

be undertaken, planned to promote general 
taterest in authorship and in books and 
reading. Among the ions of the 
committee were: The establishment of 
monthly conferences in New York City, 
@pen to local and out-of-town members and 
to publishers and editors, which might be 
developed into important lIiterary con- 
; the establishment of State chap- 
toa ae be chartered by the league, with 
which existing literary organizations might 
affiliate, whose purpose would be to unify 
the authors of the State and to foster a 
pride in State literature; the establishment, 
under the State chapters and with the aid 
the league, of local societies of authors 
towns or cities, each chapter, branch or 
local society to have a nucleus of league 
= bers with a larger membership of asso- 
tes. 


The judges of the Columbia University 
for the best book of poetry published 
1918 by an American are William Lyon 
Pheips, Richard Burton, and Sara Teas- 
dale. The prize of $500 was secured for 
the university by the Poetry Society of 
America. Books entered for the prize 
g@hould be sent at once to Mr. Frank D. 
Vackenthal, Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The judges are not, however, 
eonfined to books that have been entered 
but may select any volume of poetry pub- 
ished last year by an American poet. 


A new book by Zane Grey, to be called 
™ Tales of Fishes,’’ is in train for early 
publication by Harper & Brothers. 


The Phi Beta Kappa exercises at the 
@emmencement of Columbia University 





. 


this week yw! celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the henge « Hehe — ww Mg 
poem will be by ctype Ne esoreg I a 
new book of whose poems will be pub- 
lished this Spring. 


6 Warwick, author of ‘‘ The Best 
People, * - “ Victory Law,’’ and other 
stories, who in private life is Mrs. Ruth 
Cranston, has recently returned to the 
United States after a year of serv- 
ice with the Red Cross in Fran 


Our War with Germany,”’ by John 
Spencer Bassett of Smith College, is prom- 
=< “er early publication by Alfred A. 


Doubleday, —_- & Co. are adding to 
their ‘‘ Deep ** edition of Conrad’s 
works ‘* The Juberitors ** which was writ- 
ten in collaboration by Joseph Conrad and 
Ford Maddox Hueffer. 

A new book by Henry Leverage, si 
White Cipher,” a story of Scotland You. 
secret service, and the London underworld, 
will be ready for publication this week by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will have ready in 
about two weeks V. Blasco Ibanez’s novel, 
Bodega,’’ translated by Isaac Gold- 
berg, who has Englished this into an ex- 
planatory sub-title, ‘‘ The Fruit of the 
Vine."’ The story deals with the effects 
of wine upon the masses in Spain and with 
the vice of drunkenness among them. 


The American Red Cross ts adding its 
appeal to that of the American Library 
Association for books and magazines for 
the army and navy. 








THE SALVATION ARMY 


WAR ROMANCE OF THE SALVA 
ARMY. Evangeline Booth an 

li ton Hill. Mustrates. 
Philadelphia: B. Lippincott Company. 





collaborators upon this war book, 
which is as different from other war 
books as the Salvation Army itself 
fs different from ordinary life, have 
q@vidently worked together with har- 
mony and enthusiasm. For the pages show 
Mittle sign of the wide differences between 
them in training, work, and viewpoint. 
Miss Booth is a Salvation Army leader of 
long experience and the Commander in 
Chief of the Army in America. Mrs. Hill 
Ieas been a writer for many years and is 
well known as the author of a dozen or 
more popular novels of romance or adven- 
ture or mystery. But there is no trace in 
the book of divergent feeling or separate 
angle of vision. The spirit of Commander 
Booth dominates it throughout, and while, 
apparently, Mrs. Hill has done all the writ- 
tng, except one chapter that is ‘‘ the Com- 
mander’s own,’’ she has taken her mate- 
rial from the records of the Salvation 
Army and her inspiration from its Com- 
mander’s heart. 

Many people have wondered why the 
@oughboys have brought back from the 
other side so much more enthusiasm and 
affection for the Salvation Army war 
workers than for any other of the relief 
organizations, when the amount of its ser- 
vices was’more limited than that of almost 
any of the others. It is perhaps the most 
motable achievement of this book that it 
makes the reader understand the feeling of 
the soldiers. The narrative is simple and 
@irect, but through it one quickly feels just 
what the Salvation Army service meant to 
the soldier boys, the appeal inherent in its 
wmstinting personal service straight from 
the heart, undaunted by difficulties and 
utterly regardless of danger or death. And 
Consequently the book has a fascination 
peculiarly its own and different from the 
faterest aroused by other kinds of war 
books. In the chapter written by Com- 
mander Booth herself there is an exposi- 
tion of the care with which the war work- 
ers were selected and the training by 
which they had been equipped that helps 
also to explain why the Salvation Army 
Was eso successful in its program of war 
gervice. ‘' I felt,’’ she says, ‘‘ that it was 
better to fall short in quantity than to run 
the risk of falling short in quality. There- 
fore I would not send any officers to 
France except such as -had been fully 
equipped in our training schools.’’ 

The narrative opens with an effectively 

id account of the burning of the Salva- 

m Army Training School, of attempts 
upon the life of Commander Booth, and of 
efforts to inveigie her into telling the loca- 
tion of Salvation Army workers in France, 
all of them, apparently, a part of German 
machinations in this country. Salvation 
Army officers landed in France in June, 


. The story is told in detail of how the 
lassies and the men set up their tents, 
in or made use of 


: ng 
meng. of the armisfice and the 
r “ot troops. The pages are 
of anecdotes, some of them bubbling 
ition and any others thrilling with heroic 
movingly paibtic It will 
Bete aarp te to many, who tire thought 





of the Salvation Army members In France 


no matter at what cost to themselves, they 
neglected no opportunity to present it in 
words also, and that meetings of song and 
prayer and speech were frequent incidents 
in their work. It is to be noted also that 
their popularity was won without the dis- 
tribution of cigarettes. They did not offer 
tobacco in any form to the soldiers and no 
one wearing the Salvation Army uniform 
used it. The last of the dozen chapters is 
devoted to letters of appreciation of the 
Salvation Army’s services in France which 
have been er te from Generals and pri- 
vates, from ple of high station in 
civilian life, and from the relatives of the 
men. 


EMERSON AND WHITMAN 





The New York Times Review of Books: 

O far as I am concerned, I feel that 
discussion of the fascinating subject 
of how far Emerson appreciated 

Whitman has got to be ended sometime, 
and that that time might as welb be now; 
but a few words in peroration. 

In. Mr. Hervey’s letter to THE TimEs 
of May 24, he refers to the fact that 
Emerson invited Whitman to dine with him 
at his hotel in New York; but is it pos 
sible that he has forgotten Emerson's com- 
ment on that meal and his disgust at his 
companion’s table manners? Mr. Hervey 
suggests that I read Mr. Traubel's volumes 
** Whitman in Camden.’’ Can he doubt 
that I have done so? He evidently thinks 
that these records are more to be trusted 
than is Mr. Edward Carpenter's account 
of his conversations with Whitman. Per- 
haps, and then again, perhaps! At any 
rate, here isa subject for another lively 
discussion if anybody cares to enlarge upon 
the theme. But, for the moment, let us 
cease to blow each other to bits with the 
bombs of quotation, and look at the matter 
with the eyes of common sense. At pres- 
ent our controversy greatly resembles the 
cheerful chant of that Summer insect who 
drones monotonously: ‘‘ Katie did; Katie 
didn’t.’’ Did Emerson or didn’t he? Vital 
question. 

Let us take the matter from the particu- 
lar to the general. As a rule, all writers 
in a country and generation, all of a cer- 
tain standing at least, have some sort of 
relation with one another. I will go fur- 
ther and say that they have one of three 
sorts. They are either friends, or enemies, 


or they treat one another politely and re- 
gard one another’s work with varying de- 
grees of not too exuberant interest. I 
think Emerson's feeling four Whitman be- 
longed to the category. After his 
first irritation at the taking in vain of his 
initial letter; Emerson’s calm kindliness as- 
serted itself and enabled him to be pleasant 
and neighborly to Whitman when occa- 
sion arose, and even to.offer him signal 
marks of courtesy from time to time when 
solicited. For: one of the two favors 
which Mr. Hervey mentions, the letter of 


introduction to Sumner, we know Whit-- 


man asked for; and the other, the speak- 
ing up for his poem, may very well have 
had the same ory 

I do not see that Mr, Hervey has deduced 
anything to shake my original contention, 
since I was speaking of oe influence, 
not personal graciousn 

And now I. must retucthatly leave the 
field to other antagonists and: get back te 
my work. So I make my bow to all those 
who. feel called upon to oppose me in fut- 
ure, assuring them beforehand, with the 
heartiest good-will, that I pel convinced 
pam a careful examination of all - the docus 

entary. data. will prove ‘that’ I’ am: right 

and ‘a thoy ate wrong. iy i LOWELL. 

Brookilne,: Mass.,, May 25. i 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST 
A New Edition, Revised, Greatly Enlarged and Newly Trans- 
lated by MARY J. SERRANO. 


its references to the notables of art, by its revelations of an 


A classic fascinating by i! 


unusually alert mind, and by the fact that this young artist wrote down what many 
women have thought and dared not put on 
it, “a deathless item in the great literature o! 


pee Demeter E. P. DUTTON & CO. TL 


Ffeminiem.* 





$2.50 net. 


Her Journal is, as one critic puts 
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A Thrill, A Smile, 
A Tear on Every Page 


A remarkable story, rich in 
human interest that will go 
straight home to the. heart of 

every American. The douj 
boys bags who met the Salvation Army 
lassies on the firing line will 
their whole-hearted approv 
this great book. It is nc avacbr 
with a capital “R.” A Glorious 
Record 


THe 
WAR Romance 
SALVATION ARMY 


cathe atl anti Booth 
and Grace Livingston Hill 


30 Mlustrations, 356 pages, $1.50 net. 
the true ” engage -hundreds 


amorous, 
anecdotes of how the Salvation Army 
lassies went into the hell of the battle- 
fields with our boys, and under shellfire, 
ht, ministered to them. 
here was hot food and drink, and those 
famous doughnuts and pies. A smile, 
a word of cheer, a helping hand to the 
wounded, a tear for the dying. 
ASti Heart-touching Romance 
Get it, You ll Every 
Word and wish was more: 


_ “AT ALL BOOKSTORES + 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
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pathetic - 





Jungle Tales 
TARZAN 
EBGAR RICE BURROUEHS 

“before has 


an author created 
/ a fictional character so 


80 univer- 
sally interesting as 





Cricket’s antics are 
probably recorded in pend judgment 


and ‘teachers, of the scrupulous young 
‘man who objected to being eloped 
with, of the woman whose tryst she 
kept, of the actor-manager whose 
favorite play she wrecked, and of the 
various Percies and Reginalds who 
will come exhfbiting broken hearts. 
For this Cricket’s parents, to whom 
children were a bore, must atone, and 
Captain O’Leary will bear witness 
that she turned in time into a com- 
fortable Cricket, fit for any good 
man’s hearth. Net, $1.50 


By ae ates Cooke 


CRICKET 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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